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ALL ABOARD FOR 
THE BIG PICNIC 


Operation Float was a great day 
out for Sydney youngsters 

“ It’s been a great day for the young folk” said the 
skipper of one of the many motor cruisers which, late on 
a Sunday afternoon, had just returned to the wharf at 
Church Point, some 20 miles north of Sydney. '“// 
they're anywhere near as tired as I am, it's been a worth¬ 


while 

£ was standing in the bows of 
his 50-foot cruiser, watching 
a party of young people file 
ashore, with swimming suits over 
their aims. 

AH told, there were 1300 of 
these boys and girls, most of them 
from Sydney suburbs, and their 
day had been organised by the 
Legacy Club of Sydney. And 
thereby hangs a fine story of ser¬ 
vice to those in need. 

For the Sydney Legacy Club is 
but one of 44, scattered through¬ 
out Australia, which arc dedicated 
to looking after the welfare of 
boys and girls who lost their 
fathers as a result of war. 


day.” 

were put aboard dinghies and 
rowed to waiting launches, while 
others filed down the wharf and 
stepped on to craft moored along¬ 
side. By 10 o’clock the whole fleet 
was cruising up this wide water¬ 
way, making for the picnic beach. 

After lunch there was 1 swim¬ 
ming, boating, and a display of 
high speed craft until it was time 
to pack up. 

Operation Float is only one of 
many functions organised by the 
Legacy Movement for its wards, 
but in New South Wales it remains 
year after year the most popular 
one. 

ALL KINDS OF FUN 



Hurry up, waiter! 

Johnny ihc Chimp was obviously 
enjoying the meal. The occasion 
was the National Pets Club lunch 
in London, and he was one of 
the many animal guests present. 


THEY LIKE TO LIVE BESIDE THE LAKE 


This picnic, called Operation 
Float, was of record size. More 
than 70 motor boats were needed 
to transport the boys and girls to 
the quiet beach where they were 
to spend the day. 

MORNING. ASSEMBLY 
The young guests had assembled 
outside Sydney’s Legacy House in 
the morning, and been driven out 
to Church Point, where the 
boat-owning hosts were waiting to 
take them on board. The boats, 
ranging from luxury cruisers to 
fishing boats and launches, were 
put at the disposal of Sydney 
Legacy for a whole Sunday by 
members of local Motor Yacht 
Clubs. 

With men of the First Australian 
Regiment equipped with walkie- 
talkie sets to help, some children 


During the winter the Sydney 
Legacy Club stages a widely- 
attended hobbies exhibition, and 
then a children's talent quest 
in woodworking and other trades. 
In spring it arranges a big athletics 
carnival. With summer come 
Operation Float, a Christmas 
picnic (Christmas is hot-weather¬ 
time in Australia), holiday camps 
in the country, more picnics, con¬ 
certs, and theatre parties. 

Australia’s first Legacy Club was 
formed in Melbourne in 1923 by a 
group of retired servicemen from 
World War I. The movement soon 
spread to every major city and 
many country towns. Altogether 
there arc now 44 branches, all 
bringing happiness into the lives 
of young Australians. They give 
advice to mothers and other rela- 


An isolated little community of 
Africans, thought to be dying out 
under the hardships of life, has 
now been shown by a recent cen¬ 
sus to be on the increase. 

These people are called the El 
Molos and they live on the edge 
of Lake Rudolf in the Northern 
Frontier District of Kenya, one of 
the loneliest parts of Africa. The 
census has shown that there are 
> _ 

tives, sponsor free dental and 
medical work, arrange finance for 
homes, make legal aid available, 
and help to find jobs for the older 
children. 

“The spirit of Legacy is ser¬ 
vice,” states the movement's 
charter, first drawn up in 1929, and 
in every way possible these clubs 
take the place of those fathers who 
gave up their lives for their 
country. 

Perhaps the most highly de¬ 
veloped example of these activities 
is to be found in Legacy House, 
a five-storey building financed 
by the Sydney Legacy Club. Close 
on 500 boys and girls go there 
every evening, either for physical 
culture in the well-equipped gym¬ 
nasium, or to find their way to 
the library where there are 6000 
books, or to the dental surgeries 
and X-ray room. There are indoor 
games, film shows, concerts, 
dances, and lessons in carpentry, 
millinery and various handicrafts. 

There is indeed a fine spirit of 
comradeship throughout Legacy 
House. But the whole movement’s 
slogan is “Mutual Helpfulness,” 
and the results of ils noble efforts 
are reflected in thousands of happy 
young faces throughout Australia, 



A happy boatload set off for their beach picnic 

Courtesy of the Australian News and Information Bureau 


now 158 El Molo men, women, 
and children—not fewer than 100, 
as experts had feared. 

There is no drinking water ex¬ 
cept from Lake Rudolf and this 
contains a higher proportion of 
calcium fluorides than any other 
water in the world and so causes 
teeth and bones to soften. 

Theirs is a hard life, for no 
crops will grow in the volcanic 
rock in the area, and even the 
hardiest of desert shrubs fail to 
flourish because of the furnace-like 
heat. So the El Molos live on 
fish. They are expert at catching 
them from rafts constructed of 
palm trees, the only wood which 
withstands the injurious effect of 
the chemicals in the water. They 
venture out into the crocodile-in- 


ROYAL WEATHER 

Rain sometimes sadly mars a 
Royal occasion in Britain, but in 
Kenya the other day it was all 
that was needed to make the 
visit of Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother a dazzling triumph. It 
happened . at Narok, where the 
pastures were suffering from 
drought, and the local witch¬ 
doctors’ rain-making magic had 
failed. 

Addressing the assembled Masai 
tribesmen, the Queen Mother said : 
“I hope the Masai will soon be 
blessed with rain.” Not long 
afterwards there was a clap of 
thunder and the downpour started. 
The tribesmen laughed and danced 
while their ceremonial paint was 
washed in streaks down their 
bodies. And of course they hailed 
the Royal Lady as a powerful 
Rainmaker. 


fested lake to catch giant tilapia 
and other fish for themselves and 
their families. 

Some years ago, a gift of cows 
was given to the El Molo people 
to raise their standard of living. 
But the animals could not stand 
the heat and soon died. Only a 
few tough goats, which eat water- 
weed, arc able to live by the 
shores of the lake. 

But, despite their hard life, the 
El Molo people refuse to leave the 
land which has been their home 
for centuries. Although the Kenya 
Government has offered to trans¬ 
port them to a kindlier soil they 
will not budge. 

Knowing no other way of life, 
they are perfectly happy beside 
their grim and lonely lake. 


TRAINS DROWNED 
THE FALLS 

Trains crossing the Victoria 
Falls, Rhodesia, used to make so 
much noise that it drowned the 
roar of the Falls themselves. But 
now the din has been reduced to 
a quiet clicketty-clack. 

Engineers have achieved this by 
welding the rails into lengths of 
120 feet, and supporting them by 
rubber pads on the sleepers. One 
result is that guests at the nearby 
hotel can now listen undisturbed 
to the music of the tumbling 
waters. 

-Well-known to tourists, the 
bridge was built in 1905 and 
carries both road and railway. It 
is 650 feet long and 400 feet above 
the Zambesi. 

© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1959 
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JUNIOR STAMP 
CHAMPION 

Prizewinners in the CN 
Competition 

T\/Tany good entries were received for the Stamp Quiz, and the 50 
prizewinners (whose names are all given below) were then invited 
to send us their stamp collections. As a result the judges have decided 
that the CN JUNIOR STAMP CHAMPION of 1959 is 

JOHN SWANBOROUGH of Pew Hill, Chippenham, Wilts. 

The judges report that all the entries showed considerable promise 
and a number of them revealed that their owners were enthusiastic and 
would develop into first-class philatelists. The collection of John 
Swanborough is exceptional, the presentation and condition being out¬ 
standingly good. It also shows that he has gone a long way towards 
understanding the three countries in which he specialises. 

' John Swanborough, who is 14, has been invited to the opening of the 
National Stamp Exhibition at Central Hall, Westminster, on Friday, 
March 13, to be presented as C N Junior Stamp Champion of 1959, 
and also to receive a personal memento of the occasion. 

The winners of the 50 Quiz Prizes are: 

DAVID ADAMS, Ashton-under-Lyne; PETER BRUNDLE, Sun- 
bury; QUENTIN BURRELL, Union Mills, I.o.M.; GRAHAM 
CAREY, Purley; MICHAEL CHILTON, Ilford; GRAHAM CLARKE, 
London, E.18; PETER DAVIDSON, Dundee; LESLIE DAVIES, Kid¬ 
derminster; MICHAEL DRAKE, Finchley; JANET EASTES, Marsh¬ 
field; GRAHAM ELKES, Newport; DAVID FLOOK, Hove; PHILIP 
GOOD, Chippenham; JOHN GREENER, Durham; LESLEY HAZLE¬ 
TON, Caversham; MALCOLM HOPKIN, Middlesbrough; ALAN 
JAMES, Hebburn; FRANCIS JONES, Eltham; DAVID LAND1N, 
Rhyl; THOMAS LOW, Bridge of Don; ROBERT MAGGIO, Leyton; 
JOANNA MAYCOCK, Loughton; JEANY McDONNELL, Stockport; 
SUSAN MORRISON, Bridport; DAVID NEWMAN, Southport; 
PETER OLDHAM, Newcastle; MARGARET OWENS, Worcester; 
JAMES PATERSON, Glasgow; ROBERT PINKERTON, Glasgow; 
BRYAN PURVES, Headington; MICHAEL QUICK, Exeter; MAL¬ 
COLM ROBERTS, Ashton-under-Lyne; RONALD SCOTT, Glasgow;- 
MARGARET SILK, Westcliff; JOHN SLY, Ashbourne; ROGER 
STANSFIELD, Woodley; JOHN SUTCLIFFE, Ashtead; JOHN 
SWANBOROUGH, Chippenham; DAVID TAYLOR, Cambridge; 
LESLEY TOWN, Brighouse; JOHN TU RNER, Luton; CHRISTOPHER 
VAN KAMPEN, Pinner; GWENDA WEBSTER, Reading; JAMES 
WELSH, Elgin; VIVIENNE WHITE, South Nutfield; HEATHER 
WILLIAMS, Gt. Missenden; JOHN WILLIAMS, Wrexham; COLIN 
WILLIAMSON, Worsley; INIGO WOOLF, London, N.W.3; DEREK 
WRIGHT, Walthamstow. 

DID YOU KNOW? Many of those who competed in our Stamp 
Quiz did know or find most of the answers, and we congratulate them 
on their stamp knowledge. Here are the complete answers: 


1. Brazil was the second country 
to issue stamps—in 1843. 
(There were also stamps in 
Switzerland at this time, but 
only for the Canton of Zurich.) 

2. Five British monarchs have ap¬ 
peared on our stamps since 
Queen Victoria—Edward VII, 
George V, Edward V11T, 
George VI and, of course, our 
present Queen. Only four 
Edward VIII stamps were 
issued. 

3., The stamp showing the first 
Sputnik dog was issued by 
Rumania; the stamp was the 

1 lei 20, 1957, and the dog’s 
name Laika. 

4. Eton College is pictured on the 
Newfoundland 1933 4-cent. 
issue. 

5. The stamp overprinted with a 
football score is the Hungary 

2 forint, 1953. 

6. The Malta 2d. stamp we illus¬ 
trated bears the Maltese and 
George Crosses. 

7. France, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxemburg, and 
West Germany (including the 
Saar), member countries of the 


European Common Market, all 
issue stamps bearing the design 
we showed. 

8. Buckingham Palace is shown 
on the New Zealand Corona¬ 
tion 2d. of 1953. 

9. Canada, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hun¬ 
gary, San Marino, Russia, and 
Rumania have all issued ice 
hockey stamps. 

10. The scene from Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
is found on the Yugoslavia 
1955 30-dinar Dubrovnik Festi¬ 
val Stamp. 

11. " Mauritius Post Offices ” would 
only be a good business pro¬ 
position if bought at well 
under market value—which is 
unlikely, as only 25 of them 
are known, and each is worth 
thousands of pounds. They 
are the famous “errors” of 
1847 engraved with the words 
“ Post Office ” in mistake for 
“Post Paid.” 

12. The three chief points in form¬ 
ing a stamp collection are: 
Writing-up and arrangement; 
Condition of stamps; and 
Philatelic knowledge. 


Queen’s head 
in gold 



The Munich mint recently struck 
this gold medal showing the head 
of Queen Elizabeth II and on the 
other side (shown below) the em¬ 
blems of England, Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, and Wales. With its at¬ 
tractive design, the medal finds a 
ready sale among West Germans 
who wish to invest their savings 
in gold. It is sold at West Ger¬ 
man hanks and the metal is 98 


per cent pure. 



Jonathan may have 
met Napoleon 

The oldest inhabitant of St. 
Helena, the tiny British island off 
the west coast of Africa, is a 200- 
year-old tortoise, named Jonathan. 
He is one of the principal tourist 
attractions; in fact he comes 
second only to Longwood, the 
house where Napoleon spent his 
last years in exile and where he 
died in 1821. 

Jonathan lives in a paddock in 
the grounds of the Governor’s 
house, where he feeds on grass 
and bananas. 

Five feet long and weighing 
several hundredweight, Jonathan 
finds no difficulty in giving adults 
as well as children a ride on his 
back. 

There is a legend that he and 
Napoleon were friends. But 
though certainly on the island 
during the Emperor's exile, Jona¬ 
than was then living in a different 
part of it and it is doubtful if the 
two ever met. 

TRANS ATLANTIC QUIZ 

Every week Sunday - school 
classes at Felixstowe (Suffolk) pre¬ 
pare for the Annual Bible Quiz. 
This event attracts over 1000 
people to watch teams from 
schools all over the town compet¬ 
ing for the coveted St. George’s 
Challenge Cup. Now the idea has 
spread via the columns of a local 
newspaper, sent out by a reader to 
a relative in Canada, and children 
of Orillia, Ontario, are following 
their example. 
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News from 

Girls tend to do better than 
boys at the eleven-plus examina¬ 
tion, according to the Great Yar¬ 
mouth education committee. 

CUT AND COME AGAIN 

As part of an Australian trade 
drive at Cambridge, 50 students 
have been invited to share a giant 
meat pie on February 25. 

The millionth ■ cubic foot of 
concrete was recently poured into 
the main wail of the Kariba Dam, 
Rhodesia. A short ceremony was 
held to mark the occasion. 

French Antarctic explorers have 
found at Cape Dennison a box 
containing the document in which 
Sir Douglas Mawson in 1931 pro¬ 
claimed sovereignty over the area 
in the name of King George V. 

400 DOCTORS AT SEA 

The United States Navy hospital 
ship Consolation is to be fitted out 
as a floating medical school and 
sent to south-east Asian countries 
that lack medical facilities. The 
Consolation will carry 400 doctors 
and nurses. 

Large quantities of pottery and 
coins have been found by local 
archaeologists on the site of a 
Roman settlement at Ash, East 
Kent. 

Field Marshal Viscount Mont¬ 
gomery is to open the Montgomery 
Secondary Modern School at 
Blackpool next October. 

WAY FOR THE FIRE ENGINE 

Kent Fire Brigade is experiment¬ 
ing with a two-tone horn in place 
of the usual bell. It is hoped that 
traffic will take more notice of the 
new warning. 

A device known as an electronic 
ear, developed for the National 
Coal Board for mine-rescue, can 
pick up sounds through half a mile 
of solid rock. 

FOLDING UP THE FISH 

A rare deep-sea fish called a 
deal was landed at Grimsby 
recently. It was seven feet long, 
and had to be folded four times 
to fit into a fish box. 

A Grimm Museum is planned 
at Kassel, West Germany, where 
the Grimm brothers wrote most of 
their fairy tales. 


Everywhere 

40,000 million gallons of water 
are to ; be drained from Lough 
Neagh,! Ulster, the biggest lake in 
the United Kingdom.. This will 
reduce the level by less than two 
feet, but will reclaim about 26,000 
acres of land. 

OUR MISTAKE 

We regret that in' the C N dated 
February 7 it was stated that St. 
Paul’s School was founded by the 
Mercers’ Company. This school 
was in fact founded by John Colct, 
and the Mercers’ Company became 
trustees; of the foundation after 
his death in 1519. 


Expert net-men<lcr 



Young Jeffrey Gillum, aged 
four-and-a-half, comes from a 
family of fishermen long estab¬ 
lished in Brighton, Sussex. He 
is a skilled mender of nets. 

A starling ringed in the Kalin- 
grad district of Russia nearly two 
years ago has been found on ■ a 
lightship off the coast of Norfolk. 

THEY Y . . . 

The 

first comprehensive schools 
are proving that there are 
many pupils whose ability at the 
age of i eleven seemed quite or¬ 
dinary, yet who later do extremely 
well. 

Dr. Robin Petlley, of 
Leicester University 

^fti:r many years of research 1 
have come to the conclusion 
that human life can be prolonged 
to at least 100 years. 

A Latvian scientist writing in Prardti 



OUR HOMELAND 


W inter sunshine in the Welsh 
Cathedral-city of St. Asaph 
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MISSING IN THE 
BUSH 

An exhausted stockman stag¬ 
gered into a lonely cattle station 
in north Queensland the other day, 
after being missing for 10 days in 
wild scrub country. 

He was half starved and had a 
badly swollen leg caused by an 
insect' bite. 

He said he had set out from 
home to ride 35 miles to another 
cattle station but had lost his way 
in the bush. His horse had 
broken down and he had wan¬ 
dered day after day exhausted and 
starving with only berries to eat. 
Scores of horsemen and a 
R.A.A.F. bomber had searched 
the scrub country for days. But 
when he sighted the searching 
bomber, he was too weak even to 
try to attract the crew's attention. 


Baked in a pie 

Forty-three people sat down the 
other night to a supper of fox pic. 

This unusual meal was served in 
an inn at Eardisley, Herefordshire, 
to maintain an annual custom 
that has been observed fairly 
regularly since 1940. In that year 
a German broadcast said that 
farmers in Herefordshire were so 
starved that they had to cat foxes. 

The farmers laughed and took 
up the challenge and ceremoniously 
ate a pie said to contain fox meat. 

That defiant wartime gesture is 
still made, but this year there was 
an alternative of roast beef for 
those who felt they could not 
tackle fox pic. 


Home of three famous sisters 


Haworth Parsonage, the West 
Riding home of the famous 
Bronte family has recently been 
re-opened after alterations. 

Mr. Mitchell, Custodian of the 
Parsonage, has been particu¬ 
larly busy lately for the Bronte 
Society Council decided to alter 
the museum so that the exhibits 
could be better displayed. An ex¬ 
tension has been built on at the 
back to hold objects associated 
with the family and some literature 
about them, while the original 
rooms are now set-out and fur¬ 
nished almost as the Brontes knew 
them. 

Sir James Roberts, born in 
Haworth and who remembered 


Charlotte Bronte speaking to him 
when he was a boy, bought the 
Parsonage and presented it to the 
Bronte Society in 1928. Mr. 
Mitchell became its first Custodian. 
And in this time he has seen the 
number of visitors swell to 50,000 
a year. 

Many schools arrange visits and 
before each tour he gathers the 
children together in the library and 
gives a short account of the 
famous family. He may tell of 
the three sisters, Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne, and their brother Bran- 
well, who spent their lives in the 
bleak, moorland village. Or he 
may set them to find out how 
many foreign editions of the books 
are on show. 


SAVING THE 
SEA BEAVER 

Two islands in the Commander 
group in the Bering Sea have been 
declared a preserve on which the 
kalan, or sea beaver, can breed in 
safety. 

Hunted for its valuable fur, the 
sea beaver was in danger of 
extermination. Some years ago 
only a few dozen remained on the 
Commander Islands, but hunting 
was forbidden and now their 
number is estimated to be about a 
thousand. 

On these island sanctuaries, 
scientists are to study the life of 
the sea beaver, and also consider 
whether it could live in other 
parts of the Soviet Union. 

See World Mop 


WORK BEGINS ON A NEW TYNESIDE LINER 


The keel of a 27,500-ton liner 
has just been laid in a shipyard 
at Walker-on-Tyne. She is being 
built for the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company and will cost 
over £7,000,000. 

With accommodation for more 
than a thousand passengers, she 
will be the biggest liner built on 
Tyneside since the old Mauretania 
—more than half a century ago. 

For the older men of the Tyne 
shipyards there can never be a 
finer ship than the old Maure¬ 
tania; but they will watch the 
building of this new one, as yet 
unnamed, with great interest. 

Our picture shows a model of 
the new liner. 



Timber for the 
slieep farmers 

There has always been a short¬ 
age of timber for fencing the 
farms in the wind-swept Chatham 
Islands, 530 miles due east of 
Christchurch, New Zealand. So 
the New Zealand Forestry De¬ 
partment is to plant hundreds of 
thousands of hardy trees which 
arc likely to thrive in spite of the 
severe winds which blow from the 
Antarctic. 

Home of a few hundred farmers 
and fishermen, the Chatham 
Islands, which together cover an 
area of 372 square miles, owe their 
name to their discovery in 1791 by 
Captain Broughton of H.M.S. 
Chatham, one of the ships of 
George Vancouver's Royal Navy 
Expedition which followed up 
Captain Cook's discoveries. 

See World Map 


Champion hoy typist 

David Vaver of Auckland is 
only 12, but already he is one of 
the world’s fastest typists. In a 
recent test in New Zealand he 
typed 120 words a minute, with 
no mistakes. 

Son of a typewriter mechanic, 
David has been typing for several 
years, but has no ambition to be¬ 
come a typist. He dreams of be¬ 
coming a rocket scientist, and is 
already something of an authority 
on sputniks. When the first one 
was launched he explained to his 
father how it worked. 
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HOLIDAY ADVENTURE IN 
THE ALPS 


Straight from the author’s mouth 
I can now give you the impor¬ 
tant facts about Associated Redif¬ 
fusion’s new Swiss holiday serial 
starting next Tuesday (March 3). 
First news of it was mentiowd on 
this page a fortnight ago. Called 
The Money Mountain, it is written 
by 30-year-old Hugh Pitt, former 
Fleet Street journalist who took up 
TV writing two years ago. 

He tells me it is the story of a 
brother and sister who arrive for 
a ski-ing holiday at a hotel in the 
Swiss Alps. The landlord is almost 
too good to be true—bluff, bright, 
and breezy. Then the children dis¬ 
cover why he pays so many visits 
to the hotel cellars. Not to.fetch 
wine, it seems, but to manipulate 
equipment with which he is 
. making counterfeit Swiss money. 
When he discovers they know his 
secret they are in great danger. 

“There’s a cable railway which 
plays a big part in the story,” said 
Hugh Pitt. “We are rigging up a 
model of one in the Wembley 
studios, as well,as a dummy ski 
run. Films of Alpine scenery will 
add to the realism.” 

Mr. Pitt specialises in making 
scientific things easy to under¬ 


stand and he worked with Pro¬ 
fessor Bronowski in scripting the 
recent New Horizon series on 
ITV - 

We can 
: therefore ex- 

!» pect a ' clear 

exposition of 
the forgery 
equipment and 
also the cable 
railway. 

Hugh Pitt 
> and his wife 
tv t^USsa . live in 
Valerie Smith Twickenham. 
They have four children—two 
boys and two girls—the youngest 
being a baby girl nearly three 
weeks old. He writes stories for 
them. “ It’s wonderful practice for 
T V,” he said. 

Producer Graham Turner audi¬ 
tioned about 30 boys and girls for 
the parts of Ann Thomas and her 
brother Simon. They will be 
played by Valerie Smith (17) and 
Michael Briant (16), both from the 
Italia Conti Stage School. Valerie 
appeared in BBC Television’s 
Jane Eyre and David Copperfield. 
This will be Michael’s first T V 
serial. 


All in the 
clay of a 
reporter 

Newspaper reporting has a 
special appeal for boys and 
girls who relish the idea of start¬ 
ing each day not knowing what 
fresh adventure it will bring. 

A splendid introduction to such 
a career is offered in Special 
Assignment, a new series of four 
programmes beginning in BBC 
Children's Hour this Thursday. 

John Aldridge, leader writer of 
the Manchester Evening News, will 
start the ball rolling with Any¬ 
where for a Story, describing a 
jeep journey from Manchester to 
Karachi. Douglas Slight, from the 
same newspaper, will deal with his 
coverage of the Munich air dis¬ 
aster last year.' James Cameron, 
of the News Chronicle, will tell 
how he covered the Bikini atom 
explosion. By contrast, Douglas 
May, of the Daily Herald, will 
describe a Dickensian coach jour¬ 
ney from London to Cardiff. 

Women reporters will tell their 
stories on March 5. How she 
interviewed a lady who has fairies 
at the bottom of her garden will 
be related by Nesta Roberts, of 
the Manchester Guardian. 


• The Children’s Newspaper, February 28, 1959 

ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


PRIZES FOR YOUNG 
GARDENERS 


Although it may be dull and 
dreary in your garden these 
days, you probably have a lovely 
summer garden—on paper—if you 
are entering for Percy Thrower’s 
Garden Planning competition in 
BBC Children’s TV. 

The closing date is next Monday 
(March 2). - As Percy Thrower has 
explained, you are asked to map 
out an attractive garden plan on a 
sheet of foolscap paper. It can 
consist of a lawn and flower beds, 
with roses and other flowers and 


perhaps a few shrubs. Name the 
flowers and leave space on the left 
of the paper to draw in “close- 
ups ” of the flowers you have 
named. Prizes will be awarded 
for what, in Percy Thrower’s 
opinion, is the best garden lay-out. 

Put your name, age, and address 
on the back of the paper, and post 
it to Percy Thrower, c/o Focus, 
Children’s TV, BBC Television 
Centre, London, W.12. 

The results will be announced in 
Focus on March 9. . 


Up there with a test pilot 


giNCE the BBC televised the 
thrills of a Test Pilot’s life last 
September, C N readers have had 
Garry Hogg’s series on Living 
Dangerously, with the Test Pilot 
as' Number One on the list. 

Next Tuesday (March 3) the 
BBC is repeating in Children’s 
T V the Test Pilot episode dealing 
with the exploits of Wing Com¬ 
mander Roland Beamont when 
seeing the English Electric P l 
fighter through its stages of final 
clearance. 


For aerial shots of the P1, 
BBC cameraman Peter Hamilton 
was strapped in the rear cockpit 
of a Meteor jet. He was flung into 
tight turns which jammed his 
camera on his lap. He was taken 
to high altitudes and operated his 
camera with an oxygen mask 
strapped across his face. 

The filming was specially ar¬ 
ranged to fit in with the PI tests. 
Most of the scenes are the real 
thing; very few were reconstructed 
in the studios. 


ISLAM IN THE ROARING FORTIES 


Ten years ago on sound radio 
Duncan Carse was one of the 
original players of Dick Barton, 
Special Agent. But it is his role 
as an explorer which comes to the 
fore in Look, at 9 p.m. next Friday 
in BBC Television, when Peter 
Scott introduces the film South of 
the Roaring Forties. 

Carse was one of the men 
responsible for it. With wild life 
photographer Niall Rankin, he 
made this picture of South 
Georgia. Lying between 40 degrees 
South and the Antarctic Circle, the 
island is the home of seals, pen¬ 
guins, and the wandering albatross. 

In 1932, at the age of 19, Carse 
was an apprentice on the square- 
rigged Finnish ship Archibald 
Russell. He was only 20 when he 
sailed round the Antarctic in the 
Royal Research ship Discovery II. 
Since then, between being a radio, 
film, and T V actor, and BBC 
announcer, he has made many 
more Antarctic journeys. 


His most exciting sea* adventure 
was in a hurricane off Iceland in 
the four-masted Finnish barque 
Passat. The ship survived the 
storm to complete a voyage from 
Sweden to Cape Town in 81 days. 


Duncan Carse on board the ship 
which took him to South Georgia 


Our history on film g arr y explains howit works 

f T V can re-create the past as V I. 


Jf TV can re-create the past as 
vividly as Sir Winston Churchill 
did so in his History of the 
English Speaking Peoples, a new 
film series announced by ABC 
Television, Ltd., will make history 
in every sense. 

With Sir Laurence Olivier as 
narrator, ABC will present Sir 
Winston’s great work in a number 
of one-hour films for transmission 
in Britain during next winter. 
Music for the sound track is being 
composed by Sir William Walton 
and will be played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets : 
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1,2 
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“Home 
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Post paid 

O C P !yr (Scientific Dept. C. N.) 

DElm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N.I6 


2/11 

Post 7d. 

ThU ('Xi itiiiL, new Set contains Magnify¬ 
ing Glass, .Finger Print Pad, Powder, 
Brush, C'ltre Bags, Mould making Puwder, 
Tweezers, Warrant Card, Note anti 
Record Books. Send NOW 3/6 P.O. 

Wm. Pl'NN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 
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N* ext Tuesday 
(March 3) sees an¬ 
other fortnightly ap- 
'pearance of Barry 
Pevan in Associated- 
Rediffusion's Lucky 
Dip. He is one of 
the experts editor 
Nevil Whiting has 
gathered around him 
to deal with particular 
subjects. Barry’s is 
How It Works, ex¬ 
plaining the mechan¬ 
ism of various things. 
. Barry Pevan first 
joined Lucky Dip to 
write comedy sketches, 
but became fascinated 
by the programme’s 
serious possibilities. 


Putting the planets 
in their plaee 

gTARS and planets pirouetting in 
their courses like ballet dancers, 
will be seen in BBC Television 
this Wednesday night. They will 
be moved by invisible hands. At 
least. Producer Paul Johnstone is 
hoping they will be invisible. A 
12-foot model of the galaxy which 
contains our own solar system has 
been built in the workshops at 
Lime Grove to illustrate Professor 
A. C. B. Lovell’s TV adaptation 
of his recent Reith lectures, The 
Individual and the Universe. 

Rather than have the celestial 
bodies working on wires, Paul 
Johnstone decided they should be 
carried around by black-clad 
assistants moving against a black 
background. Even their faces will 
have to be covered with black 
masks. 


Daniel in the , 
lions’ den 

The story of Daniel in the lions’ 
den, performed by one actor, 
should make a particularly vivid 
Sunday Special in B BC Television 
next Sunday. 

Two years ago John Stuart 
Anderson, a professional actor, 
decided to quit the ordinary stage 
and devote his art to dramatising 
Bible subjects. His acts, which he 
calls “solo-dramas,” are performed 
in cathedrals, churches, schools, 
old people's homes, and village 
halls all over the country. Next 
Sunday will be his first solo-drama 
in T V. Incidentally, he was seen 
in Children’s T V four years ago 
in a series of mimed plays. 

John Stuart Anderson will be 
back on BBC Television for a 
special solo-drama programme on 
Easter Day. 
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NEW FILMS 

All kinds of music 
hath charms 

RE you a “cat” or arc you a music, but that the teenagers can 
“square”? In other words, enjoy it, too. So there is a happy 
are you fond of popular music, or union between classical music and 
do you dislike it ? Tin Pan Alley's popular variety. 

Well, \yhatever your tastes, I Anna Neagle and Janette Scott 
think you will enjoy the new are their usual charming selves in 
Frankie Vaughan film: The Lady this cheerful film, and throughout 
is a Square. It has something for it shines the likeable personality 



Johnny Bums (Frankie Vaughan) persuades Freddy (Anthony Newley) 
to try out a song he has written 


everybody—“pop” music, classical 
music, comedy, romance. 

The story is a simple one, gay 
and light-hearted, but it does not 
matter very much. Anna Neagle 
plays the widow of a classical con¬ 
cert manager and she is determined 
to put on a series of concerts in 
memory of her husband. Frankie 
Vaughan has the role of a “pop” 
singer who is attracted to Anna's 
daughter (Janette Scott) and pre¬ 
tends to be a piano-tuner so that 
he can visit their house. 

They both realise that there 
would be little chance of' their 
friendship blossoming if mother 
knew Frankie was a singer of 
popular songs. Yet it is Frankie 
who secretly enables her to raise 
the money for her concert from 
the proceeds of a hit record he has 
made. 

But in the end everything comes 
out right. Anna goes to one of 
Frankie's concerts and finds that 
not only can he sing classical 


of Frankie Vaughan, who is popu¬ 
lar with youngsters not only for 
his singing, but because of his 
interest in Youth Clubs. 

He has two or three lively songs 
which you will be hearing often 
on the radio and television, and 
he may surprise many people with 
his rendering of Handel's Largo 
with the National Youth Orchestra 
at the Royal Festival Hall. 

The Lady is a Square is not all 
music, however. There is a lot of 
comedy in it, especially from 
Anthony Newley, who is very 
funny as a young man who has to 
sell songs and also manage Frankie 
Vaughan. 

Altogether, this is a bright film, 
but I think that it also puts over 
an important point, namely, toler¬ 
ance of someone clse's preference, 
whether it be “ beat ” music or 
classical. 

After all, there are plenty of 
people in this world who can 
appreciate both kinds. 


Popular pennywhistle 

Pennywhistle music of the 
Bantu people is becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular in South Africa. 
About half-a-dozen Bantu touring 
companies play it constantly 
before big audiences, and gramo¬ 
phone records of it are widely 
sold. 

The Bantu's pennywhistle is de¬ 
rived from the traditional reed 
pipe of the herd boy, but the 
modern player is greatly influenced 
by jazz and American tunes are 
often given a new twist by the 
pennywhistlers. This “borrow¬ 
ing ” also works in reverse. Airs 
which were first played by tribes¬ 
men on crude flutes often find 
their way to America and return 
?s “hit” tunes. 



Figure with a drum 


Jean Jeffrey, of Clarendon School, 
near Watford, and the figure of a 
Zulu warrior she made in the 
potter*' class. 


BIRDS BEGIN TO SING 


and this has earned it 
the name of “Storm- 
cock.” 

One of the last of 
the common garden 
birds to start singing 
is the blackbird, which 
usually comes along 
about the middle of 
February. Many 
people would rank 
the blackbird among 
the top two or three 
British songsters for 
quality, and certainly 
a first-class blackbird 
can sonrid finer than 
a second-class nightingale. 



The Chaffinch that “sings on the orchard bough 


WHEN THE 

Bv the end of February in a 

normal year all our resident 
song birds have started to sing. 
Of course, if there is a really hard 
spell of weather, such as we had 
in 1947 until the middle of March, 
many of them will be too cold 
and hungry to sing much; even a 
cold snap like the one in March 
last year is enough to bring the 
songsters to a temporary silence. 

There is one bird that practic¬ 
ally never stops singing, and that 
is the robin. Only for about a 
fortnight or three weeks in July is 
there not a robin singing some¬ 
where. The hedge-sparrow and 
wren sing for almost as long; they 
can be heard at almost any time 
of year, but least often in late 
summer and early autumn. 

NEW-YEAR SONGSTERS 
Robin, wren, and hedge-sparrow 
then, are the three birds that you 
are most likely to hear singing 
on New Year’s Day. The song 
thrush, too, is quite a likely 
starter, for it usually has an 
autumn song season and if the 
weather is mild will go right on 
to Christmas. You might well 
hear a song thrush on any mild 
day in January, and certainly in 
February. His is one of the 
easiest songs to learn, for he re¬ 
peats his phrases. As the poet 
Robert Browning wrote: 

That’s the wise thrush ; he sittgs 
each song twice over. 

• The skylark is another songster 
who comes into tune in the 



The Missel Thrush, sometimes 
called the Stormcock 


autumn, especially in October, and 
may carry right on if the winter 
is really mild. Usually, however, 
he seems to stop about the turn 
of the year r and starts up again 
within a few weeks. This year I 
heard my first skylark of the New 
Year on January 21. 

As February begins I always 
listen out for the chaffinch’s 
cheery little rattle, though some¬ 
times it comes in the last days of 
January." This year, for instance, 
I heard a kind of spluttering 
“ tuning up ” song from a chaffinch 
on January 25, and the first full 
song on a lovely sunny morning 
five days later. 

Eight days after my first sky¬ 
lark and four days after my first 
chaffinch, I heard my first missel 
thrush of the year. The missel 
thrush has a fine loud clear song, 
not repetitive like that of the song 
thrush, but more like a very loud 
and less mellow blackbird's. It is 
well-known for singing during the 
stormy and inclement weather of 
the opening weeks of the year, 


Other resident birds that start 
up their songs in February include 
the woodpigeon, with its simple 
coo, coo, coo-coo , and the yellow- 
hammer, with its scratchy little 
song that is often rendered A little 
bit of bread and no cheeeese. My 
first this year was on February 1. 

For. the first song from a 
migrant bird we must wait till the 
end of March when the chiffchaff 
arrives. 

Jn writing a fortnight ago about 
societies for young people to 
join, I did not have room to men¬ 
tion the Field Observers’ Club, 
which runs an annual camp under 
canvas for young people aged 16 
or over, where field studies in 
natural history and archaeology 
can be made. Last year’s camp 
was held in Alderney in the 


Channel Isles. Information about 
1959 can be obtained from Mr. 
Derek Davis, c/o Chelsea Physic 
Garden, Royal Hospital Road, 
London, S.W.3. 

Richard Fitter 


Wealhenvise woodchuck 

An old tongue-twister runs: 
How much wood could a wood¬ 
chuck chuck if a woodchuck could 
chuck wood? But in American 
folklore this little animal, also 
called a ground hog, is a weather 
forecaster, not a wood heaver. 

If the woodchuck sees his 
shadow on emerging from his bur¬ 
row after his long winter sleep, he 
will go back to bed, and spring 
will not come for several weeks. 
But if it is a cloudy day and he 
casts no shadow, then he will stay 
out, and spring will soon arrive. 
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O N Thursday this week Prince 
Philip is due to begin a tour 
of the colony of Sarawak and the 
neighbouring Commonwealth terri¬ 
tories of Brunei and North Borneo. 


fTvo.vwAK is a rott&jl st ip stretch¬ 
ing some 4j0 miles along the 
north-west of the island of Borneo. 
A little smaller than England, it 
has an area of about 47,000 square 
miles, nearly three-quarters of it 
being dense forest. There are no 
railways, but many of the rivers 
are navigable. The population, 
consisting mainly of- Dyaks, 
Chinese, and Malays, numbers 
627,000, of.whom about 40,000 live 
in the capital, Kuching. 

JTormerly a province of Brunei, 
Sarawak came under British in¬ 
fluence in 1841, when the Sultan 
of Brunei placed it under the rule 
of Sir James Brooke (Rajah 
Brooke), a former East India Com¬ 
pany officer who had quelled a 


> - 

; A 


Kuching, where Prince Philip is 
due to arrive on February 26 


Dance of welcome by a Dyak chieftain 


The important job of making a fishing net 


Dyak women tend the crops when their husbands are huntin; 


Hungry young bathers climbing indoors for their supper 


Baking sago on a hot stone slab 


Dyak drum rhythm for a festive occasion 


Her job is plaiting—not hats, but food covers 


Basketball is an always popular game 
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SARAWAK 


rebellion there. He was succeeded 
in 1868 by his nephew, Sir Charles 
Jrooke, and twenty years later 
Sarawak became a British' protec¬ 
torate. Occupied by the Japanese 
during the Second World War, it 
was handed over to Britain in 1946 
by the third Rajah, Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, and become a 
Crown Colony. 




•Sarawak has an oilfield, and also 
a : refinery ~ to which oil is 
pumped from the more extensive 
wells in' neighbouring Brunei. 
Sarawak and Brunei together pro- 
iice over four million tons of 
■rude oil annually. Other valuable 
exports .are rubber, timber, sago, 
pepper, and copra. Gold is found 
in the colony, and mineral re¬ 
sources awaiting large-scale de¬ 
velopment include coal, antimony, 
mercury, diamonds, and limestone, 
■.griculture especially rice-growing, 
and fishing are the people’s chief 
occupations. 


Chinese settlers going down to the sea with their nets 


One fonn of transport in the main street of a river village built on stilts 


English class in a village school 




Hoeing the rice crop in the Hooded fields 




Chinese girl hanging out sheet rubber to dry 


Mosque at Kuching for the Moslem Malays 
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,’.jith Chinese boys in the colony 


Drying fish by the Sarawak River for the Kuching market 


Tree trunk bridge, slippery with spray—and without a handrail 
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WHO’S WHO AT THE ZOO 


Jersey to have its 
own zoo 

Jersey’s first zoo is due to open 
at Easter. It will be known 
as the Jersey Zoological Park, and 
the owner and proprietor is the 
well-known animal collector Mr. 
Gerald Durrell, who is at present 
in Argentina, hoping to return 
with new exhibits. 

Preliminary arrangements for 
the opening of Jersey’s zoo are 
being made by its new superinten¬ 
dent, Mr. Kenneth Smith, who for 
the past six years has been in 
charge of the Paignton Zoo. 

Meanwhile, a man well known 
to London Zoo visitors has be¬ 
come superintendent at Paignton 
Zoo. He is 34-year-old Mr. Law¬ 
rence W. Cahill. 

“Mr. Cahill has been with us 
for the past ten years,” a London 
Zoo official told me. “Until re¬ 
cently he had been .working in the 
reptile section. He has had a 
wide experience of all kinds of 
mammals, British and foreign 
birds, and reptiles, and we wish 
him well in his new and important 
post at Paignton.” 

Mr. Cahill is one of only two 
people to hold with distinction the 
Zoological Society of London’s 
Diploma for General Zoology and 
Animal _ Husbandry. He also 
holds a certificate in biology 
awarded him by the Regent Street 
Polytechnic, with credits in 
zoology, and he is also a well- 
known writer on various subjects 
of scientific interest. 

Companion for 
Tunku the tortoise 

J'unku, Prince William of Glou¬ 
cester’s Singalese Starred tor¬ 
toise at the London Zoo, now has 
a companion Starred tortoise. As 
a result, Tunku seems to be much 
happier. 

“Prince William placed Tunku 
here on loan about a year ago,” 
said an official. “We put him in 
a den specially decorated to repre¬ 
sent a typical piece of Ceylon 
scenery, and he did very well there 


until recently, when he went off 
his feed. We gave him two tem¬ 
porary companions, a Brazilian 
tortoise and a South African 
‘ bowsprit ’ tortoise, and he was 
stiiTed into some activity, regain¬ 
ing his appetite and showing a 
marked improvement in his con¬ 
dition. Now that we have been 
able to get another Starred tor¬ 
toise, however, the ‘ temporaries ’ 
will shortly be removed from 
Tunku’s den. 

“These Starred tortoises are 
very handsome creatures, with 
lofty ‘knobbly’ shells,” the 
official added. “We have never 
yet been able to breed the species 
here. Last time a Starred tortoise 
laid an egg here was in 1946. It 
was kept in an incubator, but 
failed to produce a living baby 
tortoise.” 

Boy who breeds 
tropical insects 

arrivals at the insect house 
are three dozen stick-insects— 
all home-bred by a schoolboy,. 
David Bradford, of Hampstead. 

“Young David has a passion 
for breeding various tropical in¬ 
sects,” said a Zoo official. “Ap¬ 
parently, he acquired some of 
these stick-insects last year from a 
dealer, and one or two of the 
females subsequently laid eggs, 
which hatched and left David with 
more young than he knew what to 
do with.” 

Monkey with a cowl 

One of the nicest Capuchin 
monkeys seen in the Zoo for 
some time has just arrived. The 
animal, a young female named 
Chita, has for some months been 
kept as a family pet and is won¬ 
derfully tame and well-mannered. 
“We have several other Capu¬ 
chins, including one or two eligible 
males,” said a Zoo official, “and 
we hope in due course to provide 
Chita with a suitable mate.” 

Hailing from- South America, 
Capuchins are among the most 
attractive of all the monkeys. 
They are very popular as pets,'for 


they are quick to invent tricks and 
soon adapt themselves to their sur¬ 
roundings. They get their name 
from the way the hair grows on 
the forehead, where it turns 
straight back rather like the cowl 
of a Capuchin monk. 

The Capuchin’s cry is a queer 
little whistle, but it will also 
make distinct sounds to express 
its wishes. One Zoo collector 
who took a great interest in 
monkey language once told me 
that he was helped more by Capu¬ 
chins than by any of the bigger 
apes. His view was that they 
seem almost to have mastered the 
rudiments of language. 

The hen would stand 
no nonsense 

male Edwards pheasant which 
would never accept a female 
as a companion, has at last been 
“tamed” by a young hen pheasant 
new to the Zoo collection. 

“For the past two years we had 
tried to provide this cock pheasant 
with a mate,” said Headkeeper 
Jack Ward, of the pheasantry. 
“ But so mercilessly did he bully 
each hen we put in that we had 
to remove the bird for her own 
safety. The other day, however, 
we received a new hen Edwards 
pheasant. 

“For the first three days we 
kept the two birds apart by laying 
a wire netting partition across the 
middle of the aviary. Then we 
removed it. From the moment 
the pair met, it was obvious that 
the hen pheasant was in complete 
command of the situation. The 
cock tried to bully her a little at 
first, but she soon let him see she 
was not standing for it. Now, the 
formerly autocratic cock is as 
meek as can be. 

“These Edwards pheasants, 
which hail from Annam, are good- 
looking birds,” Mr. Ward added, 
“especially the male. He has a 
handsome dark blue plumage, 
with a red face and white crown. 
The female is a rich brown hue.” 

Craven Hill 
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Now the flying jeep 


A new type of wingless aircraft 
has successfully completed its first 
flying trials at Philadelphia. Called 
the Piasecki “Flying Jeep” it is a 
machine that rises vertically from 
the ground on two columns of air, 
hovers under its own power, and 
can fly in any direction. 

The Jeep represents a major 
development in the field of VTOL 
(vertical take-off and landing) air¬ 
craft. It is the first plane to use 
two propellers within the body for 
vertical lift and forward flight. 
The two propellers, one in front 
and one in the rear, are com¬ 
pletely shielded on all sides. 

The machine was designed and 
built by Piasecki for the U.S. Ser¬ 
vices, which wanted a small flying 


machine with the all-round useful¬ 
ness of a jeep. 

And useful it should be, for the 
“Flying Jeep” can hug the 
ground, flying under bridges and 
wires or behind low objects where 
concealment is desired. It can fly 
in heavily-congested areas inacces¬ 
sible to other vehicles or aircraft. 
Thus, it has a distinct advantage 
over conventional helicopters, re¬ 
stricted by the size of their large 
overhead rotors. 

The machine, was constructed 
within 12 months. 

Piasecki is also developing this 
design for civilian use, which it 
calls the “Sky-Car.” This version 
will carry four passengers at 
speeds up to 150 miles an hour. 



Artist’s impression of the Sky-Car 


STORY OF STEEL 

“If the gallery succeeds in set¬ 
ting the feet of just one young 
Watt, Stephenson, or Bessemer 
along the path beaten by their 
predecessors, then it will be worth 
while.” 

So said Lord Mills, Minister of 
Power, when opening a new gallery 
of the technical history of iron and 
steel at the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 

It has more than 250 exhibits, 
and shows the complete process of 
steel-making. • 


Surprise package 

While examining a New Jersey 
woman's luggage at Philadelphia 
Airport, a customs officer came 
across a thimbleful of earth. The 
woman explained that she had 
been to England and wanted to 
bring back something to remind 
her of her birthplace. 

“Sorry,” said the official. “I’ll 
have to have it analysed.” 

It was lucky that he did, for the 
earth contained enough micro¬ 
scopic worms to destroy southern 
New Jersey’s entire tomato crop. 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (8) 



The Wrights were determined to launch the The brothers repaired the damage and then For two-and-a-half years the Wrights gave up In 1908 the Wrights returned to Kitty Hawk for 
new plane, but the winds at Dayton were more thought of a new launching method, using a flying and concentrated on improving their more flights. Newspapers were at last becoming 
tricky. One day Orville had just taken offinto derrick and a falling weight. The result seemed engine. Absorbed in research for its own sake, interested, and sent reporters there. They hid 
the wind when it dropped and the machine lost promising, and the length of their flights in- they never sought publicity and various stories behind bushes in case these queer inventors might 
flying speed and dived to the ground. He was creased. In 1905 they made one of over 21 which leaked out were dismissed by newspaper refuse to fly at all if they saw anyone. But then 
flung out, somehow unhurt, and their assistant miles. So they offered the new plane to the editors as fables. But the reports spread to they saw it happen. A machine that took to the 
remarked: “ Whenever they start a flight I United States Army, but officials at Washington Europe, and enquiries began to come from air and flew. In utter amazement they stared at 
feel I’m seeing them alive for the last time.” did not even believe such a machine existed. France and also from the British War Office, “this aerial monster chattering over our heads.” 

The world is soon to learn that man can fly at last. See next week’s instalment 
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A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

6. THE LIFEBOATMAN 


Chapter 1 


'T'iie story of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution rings with 
heroism throughout its century- 
and-a-third of existence. But the 
heroism is that of individual men 
(and, in the very early days, a few 
courageous women: Grace Dar¬ 
ling’s name will be remembered as 
one of the earliest of “lifeboat- 
men”). 

These are men whose sense of 
duty towards their fellow men is 
strong and lasting. Men who put 
self last and others first; who 
know every time they scramble 
into oilskins and lifejackets that it 
may be the last time they do so; 
who go to sea in the' knowledge 
that they may be three, four, ten, 
24 hours and more on open, 
stormy water searching for some 
distressed vessel they have not yet 
seen and in fact may never see. 

50 lives saved every 
month 

The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, of which these men are 
volunteer personnel, is the oldest 
lifeboat service in the world. In 
its 134 years of existence its life¬ 
boats have carried out no fewer 
than 81,350 rescues! Its proud 
claim is to have saved fifty lives 
for every month of its existence, 
and its tradition is that it makes 
no distinction between nationality 
and nationality in war-time or at 
any other time. 

Curious as it may seem, how¬ 
ever, the lifeboatman only comes 
into existence when an emergency 
occurs! Unlike the other men 1 
have described in these articles, he 
Joes not serve full time in his 
trade. He does not even receive a 
weekly or monthly pay packet! He 
is a volunteer whose name, is 
printed in a list of what are called 
“Enrolled Members” and who 
has pledged himself to answer 
immediately a call goes out for 
the launching of the lifeboat from 
the lifeboat house in which the list 
is displayed. 

Always at the ready 

He is probably a man who earns 
his livelihood as an inshore fisher¬ 
man, but he may be a butcher or 
a baker, a shopkeeper, a clerk, a 
road-mender, or indeed almost 
anyone who is fit, whose work 
keeps him within hail of the life¬ 
boat station, and whose circum¬ 
stances enable him to respond 
without delay whenever the alarm 
goes out for the lifeboat's services. 

Actually, this is not an abso¬ 
lutely correct picture. Now that 
all the 150-odd lifeboats that guard 
the 5000 miles of coastline of the 
British Isles are motor-powered it 
is, of course, essential to have one 
full-time expert motor mechanic 
permanently available. He may 
have some additional job—perhaps 
in a local garage; but his duty 


towards the lifeboat whose motor 
he services comes before all else. 

Therefore he is paid a regular 
“retainer”: a wage that obviates 
the necessity for him to take up 
some other full-time employment. 
He will watch over the powerful 
engine and mechanical equipment 
of his lifeboat as meticulously as 
the leading mechanic-driver of a 
fire station will watch over his 
charges, or a chief engineer will 
watch over the marine engines that 
propel a liner across the seven 
seas. 

A lifeboat crew ordinarily con¬ 
sists of eight men. In supreme 
control, responsible for all orders 
and decisions, is the coxswain. He, 
too, as a key man, almost always 




The title he carries is an indica¬ 
tion of the isolation of his particu¬ 
lar job. While the remainder of 
the crew may be able to huddle 
together behind a screen, receiving 
physical and moral support from 
their proximity to one another, the 
bow man is in all probability 
hanging on grimly in the most 
hazardous conditions possible, with 
the object of making contact with 
the stricken ship. 

He will be a past-master in the 
handling of lines, in the making of 
knots for specific purposes, in 
guiding panic-stricken seamen and 
passengers as they leap for the 
safety of the lifeboat. 

The lifeboat in which these men 
operate is at once a thing of 




tons, and a 52-foot “Barnett” 
type with 14-foot beam and-a dis¬ 
placement of 29 tons. 

A big lifeboat like this has an 
operational range of well over 330 
miles at top speed, which will be 
a good nine knots, produced by 
two 72-h.p. diesel engines. So 
capacious is the “ Barnett ” type 
that it can carry 100'people in 
addition to its crew of eight life- 
boatmen, even in rough weather—- 
the conditions in which it will 
normally be operating. If it is 
called out to duty in ordinary seas, 
perhaps to assist a ship sinking as 
a result of collision, a considerably 
greater number can be carried. 
Such'figures perhaps give a better 
idea than any others can give of 
the roominess and above all the 
extraordinary buoyancy of the 
modern lifeboat. 

Steel has been found to be less 
satisfactory for the construction of 
the hulls of these boats than 
timber—the original and still, 
apparently, often the best material. 
Almost every lifeboat used today 
has been built at Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight; just a few have been 
made at Littlehampton, in Sussex. 
The shipbuilders’ yards there are 
stacked with finely seasoned English 





'I lie .Margate lifeboat surges through rough seas to answer a distress call 


The lifeboat itself, so far as it 
practicable, is divided into water¬ 
tight compartments, usually nine 
in all. The engine-room is an 
independent watertight compart¬ 
ment, so completely protected that 
it will remain in working condition 
even if the adjacent compartments 
are flooded. The engines them¬ 
selves arc watertight and will con¬ 
tinue to run smoothly and effici¬ 
ently even if by some extraordinary 
misfortune the engine-room itself 
becomes flooded. 

A certain number of lifeboats 
have been constructed in such a 
way as to be self-righting. That is 
to say, they are so buoyant, and 
so shaped, that if as a result of a 
beam-end wave, or collision, they 
actually turn right over, they will 
complete the turn and come up 
deck-uppermost, the surplus water 
being expelled through special 
valves. 

Definite preference 

But undoubtedly, lifeboatmen 
in general prefer the new-self- 
righting lifeboat. The self-righting 
type, they maintain, though it does 
admittedly recover after capsizing, 
is far more prone to capsize than 
the normal type. It has higher 
“end-boxes”—as the lofty curved 
buoyancy-chambers at stern and 
bow are called; these tend to catch 
the wind and make steering diffi¬ 
cult; they offer greater resistance 
to waves coming a-beam; and the' 
boats themsejves have to be . nar¬ 
rower than thi normal type. 

A good lifeboat crew claims to 
be able to maintain the boat on an 
even keel whatever the conditions 
in which it is operating; the risk of 
capsizing is, they say, propor¬ 
tionately lower with the normal 
type of boat because it is broader 
in the beam, lower in the water, 
and therefore offers less resistance 
to wind and waves. 

In the 100 years that have 
elapsed since the first‘self-righters 
were built, figures show that almost 
seven times as many such lifeboats 
capsized as the other type. Today 
there are only five self-righters in 
service altogether! 

(Another instalment of The Life¬ 
boatman will appear next week.) 


has a “retainer", so that the 
occasion can never arise when he 
may be even momentarily torn be¬ 
tween answering the call of^duty 
and the need of earning his own 
living and providing for his family. 
He may occupy a rent-free house, 
or have some other concession; 
but, like the motor-man, his first 
duty is to the lifeboat. In most 
crews there is a second coxswain 
as well. 

The motor man very often has 
an assistant competent like himself 
to handle and service the motor in 
the lifeboat. Only one other mem¬ 
ber of the crew carries a title of 
any kind: he is known as the 
“bow man” and he plays a very 
important part in the work of the 
lifeboat when a rescue is under 
way. He will have a position in 
the boat separate from that occu¬ 
pied by the remainder of the crew. 
His duties will include the throwing 
of lines over the deck of any boat 
to which the coxswain feels it 
necessary to make fast, grappling 
and fending-off, and at all times 
co-operating with the coxswain in 
manoeuvres. 


beauty and of use. It has evolved 
to its present peak of efficiency by 
a steady process of evolution, trial 
and error, over the years; hardly a 
rescue has been effected in all 
those thousands without some new 
factor having been learned or con¬ 
firmed. The earliest models were 
simply stout wooden boats of the 
North Sea “coble” type, easily 
swamped or overturned or crushed 
by heavy waves. 

Trial and error 

After oars came sails, then 
motors, to make progress through 
tempestuous seas swifter and 
surer; with a motor, a lifeboat 
could navigate close inshore with 
an inshore gale, and still have a 
chance of effecting a rescue, 
though that would have been im¬ 
possible if only sails had been 
available. 

Trial and error, too, revealed the 
best lines for a lifeboat, and the 
best materials for its construction. 
The modern lifeboat ranges be¬ 
tween a 35-foot “Liverpool” type 
of just under 11-foot beam and 
displacing between eight and nine 


oak, African mahogany, Burmese 
teak, and Western red cedar: the 
timber which has been found, 
after hard and continuous testing 
in the most rigorous conditions, to 
be the finest for the job. 

The “skin” of a lifeboat has to 
be able to stand up to far harder 
stresses than that of most vessels. 
It is a double skin, the curved 
planks being laid at right angles to 
one another so that they produce 
something of the effect of ply¬ 
wood, the grain of each layer run¬ 
ning not only at right angles to the 
other, but at an angle both to the 
upright ribs of the boat and to 
the horizontal line of its keel and 
deck. 

Buoyancy—a vital characteristic 
of a lifeboat—is achieved mainly 
by the inclusion in every free space 
within its hull of a specially shaped 
“air-case” built of wood, moulded 
to the particular part of the hull 
in which it is to be housed, and 
covered with calico. Each is 
watertight, independent of the one 
each side, above and below, and 
amazingly resistant to pressure in 
all directions. 


GOLDENTONE 

ACCORDION 

A professionally styled 20-note treble, 
8-button base Piano Accordion, with 
richly chased grille and scintillating glitter 
finish casing. Complete with 2 adjustable 
back straps, bellow straps, tutor and 
carrying case. 

CASH o n p Jus 3 6 

PRICE ^ • V • V p t & P# 

f DEPOSIT 

plus 3,'6 P.&P . 

IBB and 18 fortnightly 
payments - of 3,5. 



Full-size Eivis Presley Guitar 


Cash Price 79/- or 5 - Deposit and 18 
fortnightly payments of 4/6. P. & P. 3,'6. 

HOPE LABORATORIES LTD. 

(Dept.C. N.9), I BRamsden Rd.,London,S.W. IZ 
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to 

20 Q.E. FREE 


WITH QUALITY INCLUDING 
APPROVALS NEW , SSUES 

ILLUSTRATED 
OR PRICE 1/3 
WITHOUTAPPROVALS 

Applicants must include 
3 d. for postage. (Abroad 
1/-extra.) Mouthly selec¬ 
tions a speciality. Adult 
Collectors catered for. II 
you wish you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP 
CLUB," Sub. J7-. You 
receive Badge. Member- 
ship Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals sent 
monthly (Postal Sec. 
Est. 1897.) 

Parents' or headmaster’s 
permission required. ppern 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, ltd. (Dept. 76), Canterbury. Kent, lift 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS* 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ A book all about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perforation 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 

★Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All these are abso¬ 
lutely free. Just 
ask to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. {If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 
Tell your parents i rou arc writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO.. DTD. 
(B55), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


12 Herra Island 
Triangulars 2/- 

10 Greenland 2/* 
100 Hungary 2/- 

7 Brunei 1/3 

11 Norfolk Is. 4/- 
10 Cape of 

Good Hope 2/- 
10 Iceland 1/3 
Latest 


100 Gt. Britain 
{All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 Australia 2/6 
50 N. Zealand 2/6 
50 S. Africa 3/- 
50 Canada 2/« 
300 Br. Empire 12/6 
25 Trieste 2/- 
10 Newf'ndland2/9 
Russian “Moon Rocket" stamp. 
Used ... lOd. 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. return 
postage. 

8-Page list of Packets, Sets, Albums, etc., 
sent free. , List of USED G.B. stamps 
1855—1955 will be sent on reqiiest. 
GIBBONS* SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1,600 pages, 14,500 illus¬ 
trations available from stock. 

Price 21/-, postage 2/- anywhere. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London. S.W.1 



REAL 1" BUCKS 

being given away 

FREE!! 


Yes—Every week now until May ist some 
Lucky Members of the 

ACE STAMP COLLECTORS 1 CLUB 

are receiving with other free stamps a genuine id Black—the stamp every 
collector longs to have but few finally get! Stamp collecting is even more 
fun when you join the Ace Stamp Club! You have nothing to pay, lots to 
enjoy—Membership Card, Badge, Free Offers, Information Service. 
Full details about the Club can be obtained at your local shop selling Ace 
Stamp Packets—and you can join there today! If you are not sure of the 
nearest to you, write to: The President 

Ace Stamp Club, Ace House, Lyndhurst Rd., Worthing, Sussex. 

Enclose 3 d stamp for reply , and on the envelope back to you will 
be the scarce new stamp for the Isle of Man. 


Th’?M PENNY 

$00 RED 



> introduce our 
s-i. Approvals we 
will send you the 
^famous PENNY RED 
issued in Britain 
100 years ago, plus 
about 500 guaranteed 
unsorted stamps for only I/-, Many scarce 
and interesting stamps have been found in 
these packets. Complete satisfaction or 
money refunded. Don’t delay—send today. 
Please enclose 3d. postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. 

(Dept. C.N.S), GOOLE, YORKS. 


FREE- 


SO PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stamps is given absolutely 
PREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals enclosing 4Jd. in 
stamps for postage, and parents’ permission. 
Only used Br. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

D, L. ARCHER (N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Broxboume, Herts. 


202 


STAMPS 

FREE 


f! 


Including a COMPLETE SHEET! 

and TWO Hew Issue British Colonials 

AND—to complete this fantastic 
offer—we will mail the package, 
stamped with a brand new 
SCOTTISH REGION stamp ! Send 
NOW a 1/- P.O. to cover our 
expenses, etc., and request a 
selection of our world famous 
British-Colonial Approvals. 
Write NOW and please tell your 
parents you are doing so. 
BUDDY’S STAMP STORE (Dept. CN202) 

I Mansfield Place. Isla Rd., Perth, Scotland 


r r tit—- BRITISH -— 00. 

55 "is empire 

Including fine set Tristan de Cunha, 
brand new Christmas Island issue and 
others as shown. 

^ Super offer to new members of the 
Sterling Stamp Club (admission free— 
many advantages). Just send two 3d. 
stamps and ask to see a selection 
of our popular Sterling Approvals. 
(Without Approvals 2/-) 

(Please tell your parents .) 

STERLING STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. CN57), Lancing, Sussex 



The Children’s Newspaper, February 23, 1959 

THE WORLD OF STAMPS 


We are living in one of the most 
exciting periods in the history 
of mankind. All over Africa and 
Asia native peoples are emerging 
from ignorance and poverty to the 
dignity of independent nation¬ 
hood. We in Britain should be 
proud that we have guided so 
many of the new nations to inde¬ 
pendence. 

Postage stamps often reflect 
such . historic events. Ghana, 
which became a Dominion two 
years ago, has issued some very 
attractive scries and several have 
proved so popular that their value 
is increasing rapidly. 

Next month two pictorial 
stamps will mark the beginning of 
self-government for the 18 million 
people of Northern Nigeria. One 



shows the Emir's Mosque at 
Kano, and the other has a view 
of Lugard Hall, the building at 
Kaduna where the Parliament of 
Northern Nigeria will meet. De¬ 
signed by two British architects 
and completed in 1951, the Hall is 
named after a former Governor- 
General of Nigeria. 

Twenty-two years ago two 
stamps were issued in Ireland to 
commemorate the new constitution 
under which the Irish Free State 



became independent Eire. Two 
stamps in the same design have 
now been issued to mark the com- 
ing-of-age of the Irish constitu¬ 
tion. They show a young woman, 
symbolising Ireland, with one 
hand resting on a harp and the 
other holding the constitution, 
whose first words read: “ In the 
Name of the Most Holy Trinity.” 

A t least six new Canadian 
stamps are to be issued during 
1959. The first, already released, 
honours J. A. D. McCurdy who, 
just fifty years ago this week, 
made the first aeroplane flight in 
Canada. 

His machine, the Silver Dart, 
was one of four built at Ham- 
mondsport. New York State. 

The Silver Dart was mounted 
on bicycle wheels and had a wing 
span of 49 feet. Its total weight, 
with the pilot, was about 800 lb. 
On February 23, 1909, Jack 

McCurdy flew the Silver Dart a 



RIGHT TONIC 

Parents should be allowed to see 
children in hospital whenever they 
can, even if it upsets routine ; for 
their visits are the best of all 
tonics. This is among the recom¬ 
mendations of a committee of 
medical men who have been study¬ 
ing the welfare of children in 
hospital. 

They also think that children 
should be allowed to have their 
favourite toys with them in hos¬ 
pital ; and that their wards should 
all have play rooms with lots of 
games which can be seen by 
youngsters who are still in bed. 

Make youngsters happy in hos¬ 
pital and they will get well 
quickly. 


More pocket money 

Schoolchildren in East Suffolk 
with no homes of their own and 
who have to live in county council 
homes, are to have more pocket 
money. 

Five-year-olds among them are 
to get 9d. a week, and the amount 
will rise to 10s. 6d. for 17-year- 
olds who are still at school while 
those at grammar schools will 
receive an additional 2s. 6d. for 
special expenses. 

Said the chairman of the East 
Suffolk children’s committee. “We 
do not want our children to feel 
‘ left out ’ because they don’t get 
as much pocket money as their 
school friends who have parents— 
and generous aunts and uncles.” 


Keeping 

the 

station 

clean 

A truck fitted with 
abrushand vacuum 
sweeper which will pick 
up all sorts of litter, in¬ 
cluding bottles, from 
station platforms, is 
now in service at Water¬ 
loo, Southern Region’s 
London terminus. 



distance of half a mile near Brad- 
deck,' Nova Scotia. Other flights 
followed and after an adventur¬ 
ous career as pilot, engineer and 
later as Lieutenant Governor of 
the Canadian province of Nova 
Scotia, Jack McCurdy today lives 
in retirement near the scene of his 
historic first flight. 

The new Canadian stamp shows 
the Silver Dart, with McCurdy at 
the controls, and three modern 
delta-wing aircraft in the back¬ 
ground. 

Other forthcoming Canadian 
issues include two stamps in 



honour of the Royal Visit in June, 
when the Queen will open the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. Three previous 
Royal Visits to Canada—that of 
King George VI and Queen Eliza¬ 
beth in J1939, and those of our 
present Queen and Prince Philip 
in 1951 and 1957—have been 
occasions for special stamp issues. 



FIFTY LINES, & 

BY 

MORNING! 

or FREE LUCKY DIP 
PACKET by post? 

AH WELL, SEE FOR 
YOURSELF AND 
GOODNESS ME, 

WHAT FUN WITH 
OUR COMPETITIONS AND 
BONUS SCHEME, ETC. 

Just send 3d. postage for our Discount 
Approvals. Please tell parents. 

FELIX STAMP CO. (CNF), 

10 Stanah Cardens. Thornton, Blackpool 


3 TRIANGULARS 9 

w AND 50 OTHER STAMPS V 

FREE 

Send Ji d- stamp & ask to see our APPROVALS. 
Minors wi th pa rental permission, please. 

BATTSTAMPS (A) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to 

ail applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN24), 

53 Newlyn Way. Parkstonc, Poole, DORSET 


HULA a 
GIRLSXI 


3 latest 

FR. POLYNESIA 
colourful pictorials. 

FREE to all sending 
t-.. , . ,3 d. postage for 

Discount Approvals (not overseas). 
Please tell your parents. 

S. REY (Pol), 

33 Whitelands Avenue, 
CHORLEYWOOD, Herts. 


; TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE! 


Set 
of 

COLOURED - 
BUTTERFLIES ! 

28 

STAMPS FREE! 

Send 3d. postage and request Approval 
selection. (Please tell your parents.) 

ROSEBERY STAMP SERVICE 

(Dept. C), 37 Rosebery Road, Epsom 
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PUZZLE PAMAB, 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 East 
Indian sea and island. 5 Let head 
fall drowsily. 8 Exist. 9 Hard 
black wood. 11 Package. 13 Early 
English. 14 Lever for steering 
boat. 16 Allot. 17 Headland. 
19 Horseman’s seat. 21 Perform. 
23 Object to. 25 Got up. 27 
National Skating Association. 28 
Allow. 29 Latin for Mother. 
READING DOWN. 1 Turn it for 
water. 2 Angry. 3 Deserves. 
4 Scottish dance. 5 Negative. 
6 Single. 7 Colourers. 10 Mixes. 
12 Removes obstruction. 15 
Relax severity. 16 Awarded for 
distinction. 18 Faculty. 20 Con¬ 
sider. 22 Mineral.- 24 Black 
viscous liquid. 26 Old Testament. 

Answer next week 

NATURE PUZZLE FLOWERS GIVE A FLOWER 

The names of four birds and Here are the jumbled names of 
three animals (other than bull) are s ' x flowers. When you have sorted 
hidden in this paragraph. Can them out, rearrange them so that 
you flnil them? f/ie initial letters form the name 

of a seventh flower. 

“How long wiH it take us to get yiLL LOVT1E SORE WEELD- 
home?” Bob asked. “Un- ]SSE SLOWPIC CHRQ1D 
less we walk a lot faster, nearly 

an hour,” Tom replied. “We BUILD THESE TOWNS 

could cut across the field, but Elan y° a . solve the following 
that’s rather risky; there’s a bull clues, then join the answers to¬ 
rn it.” “Oh, let’s chance it,” cried gether to form the names of six 
Bob, “T don’t think it will molest English towns ! 
us." When the boys were half- Jtarm Building—Netting Fast¬ 
way across the field, the bull ener. Burial Places—The 

charged. Both rushed for the Conclusion. Sarcastic or Insulting 
gate, which Bob wrenched open Reproach—Not Off. Centre of 
and they dashed through. Bob Nervous System—Part of a Forest, 
hurriedly shut the gate, and Female Bird—Oxford or Cam- 
scowled at the bull as it came to bridge Tutor. Just Made—Used 
a stop, pawing angrily. by Noah. 


-C N Competition Corner-- 

5 SPORTS PRIZES TO BE WON! 
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W/ho wants a grand sports prize of their own choice ? This week 
" CN offers readers the opportunity of winning any one of the 
following : Leather Football or Netball, Roller Skates, Set of Boxing 
Gloves, Hockey Stick, Badminton Racket or Tennis Racket. The five 
winners of our competition will all be awarded the prize of their choice. 
Entry, of course, is free, and the competition is open to all under 17 living 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and the Channel Islands. 

What to Do : The scene below shows an early 19th-century study, 
but some of the objects in the picture obviously should not be there be¬ 
cause they belong to a later period—the telephone is one. Can you spot 
eleven others, to make twelve in all ? 

Make a neat list of the answers on a postcard, add full name, age and 
address, then say which prize you would prefer if a winner. Ask a 
parent or guardian to sign the entry as your own unaided work, and post 
it to : 

C N Competition No. 20, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not later than Tuesday, March 10, the closing date. 

Sports Prizes as chosen will be awarded for the five entries which are 
correct, and the best written according to age. 5s. Postal Orders for 
ten runners-up. The Editor’s decision is final ! 


THE PLACE FOR A SONG 

Add the name oj a place to 
complete the titles' of six familiar 
songs. 

\7icar of -- 

—— Poacher 

Old -Home 

Mountains of —— 

- Boating Song 

Men of —— 


SHIPS IN BOTTLES 



JTill in the dots between the 
letters in each bottle to form 
the names of five types of ship. 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 

There are four well-known pro¬ 
verbs here, but they have got 
mixed. Can you sort them out? 

Too many cooks are soon parted. 

Little children do not make a 
right. A fool and his money 
spoil the broth. Tw-o wrongs 
should be seen and not heard. 

WHAT AM I ? 

]\£y first half is an animal. 

Brown, or white, or black 
as coal; 

My second is a word which means 
Relations as a whole. 

On trees I am often seen 
Swaying in my coat of green. 

ODD ONE OUT 

Which of these creatures is out 
of place? 

^fitALR, Dolphin, Porpoise, 
Shark, Seal. 


BILLY PUTS OUT THU FlKU 


^_ftlr reading about the adven¬ 
tures of firemen in the C N, 
Billy and Paul decided that they, 
too, would like to be firemen. 
True, there was no fire, but there 
was Daddy's garden hose coiled 
up in the garage. 

No sooner had they got it out, 
however, than Daddy spotted 
them. "Oh no, you don’t, my 
lads,” he said. “I can’t have you 
turning the lawn into a mud 
patch.” 

Putting the hose away, they 
noticed the ladder. Well, if they 
couldn't put out a fire at least they 
could rescue someone from a 
burning building. 

After a long struggle they man¬ 
aged to get the ladder up against 
the side of the house. But as 
Billy was about to climb Mummy 
came to the door. 

“Just you put that ladder away 
this instant,” she cried. “I’m not 
having you falling off there and 
breaking a leg or something.” 

The boys heaved a sigh. 
“Doesn't look as though we can 
he firemen if we can’t use a hose 


or climb a ladder,” said Billy 
sadly. - 

“No, but we can go to a lire,” 
said Paul. “Get your car out and 
we'll be firemen racing off to put 
out a terrific blaze.” 

But as soon as they began ring¬ 
ing the bicycle bell and tooting 
the hooter, the lady next door 
popped out and asked them if 
they would mind playing quietly 
as her baby had just gone to 
sleep! 

Then Billy saw something. 
Smoke! Coming from Paul’s 
garden. 

“A fire,” he roared. The two 
boys raced round the house to 
find that the smoke was coming 
from a sort of metal box. 

In no time at all they had filled 
a bowl with water and emptied it 
all over the box. Then Paul’s 
Daddy appeared. “What on 
earth,”-he spluttered. “It took 
me nearly half an hour to get that 
garden rubbish burning; now 
you’ve put it out!” 

Then it was the boys’ turn to 
be put out! 


LUCKY DIP 

WISE OLD HEDGEHOG 
w ake up! Wake up!” cried 
Monty Mouse 

And thumped the door of Hedge¬ 
hog’s, house. 

“Look at the February sun. 

Come . out, old chap, and have 
some fun.” 

Old Hedgehog blinked his sleepy 
eyes,. 

Then muttered “That would not 
be wise; 

Tonight the cold North wind may 
blow. 

And with it will come frost or 
snow. 

Besides, I’d starve without a 
doubt, 

Few slugs or insects are about. 

Hedgerows are leafless in the lane, 

1 think I’ll go to sleep again.” 


FLY-BY-NIGHT 

A BAT through the night flitting 
by try 

Reflected, “ Though wise men may 

To prove I’m a kind 

Of a winged mouse, I find 

That winged cats aren't abroad hi 
the sky." 

OUT IN THE DARK 

J am out in the dark, but I’m not 
afraid, 

For the moon is riding high; 

A little wind whispers in the trees, 

And the stars are pricking the 
sky. 

I am silently treading the grassy 
path. 

Watching the glittering sky, 

Knowing I’m not all alone in the 
dark. 

Because God’s with the stars on 
high! 


WALKING THROUGH A 



POSTCARD 

Q-ET an ordinary post¬ 
card, fold it length¬ 
wise, and cut slits in it, 
as shown in the sketch. 
You will find that 
when it is opened out 
it will form a ring wide 
enough to step through. 
You can, of course, cut 
the card so that the 
slits -are closer, and so 
make a wider circle; 
but it will be mpre 
fragile. 



JUST A FEW WORDS 

H ere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make ; but, in each case, only 
one is correct and shows- that you have understood the meaning 
of the word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given in column 5 


1. They lived an idyllic existence. 4. 
' A—Had high standards. 

H—A quiet life in the country. 

C—A boring waste of lime. 

2. He has taken umbrage. 

A—Shelter. 

B—Offence. 

C—Advice. 

3. Some animals are predatory. 

A—Quick to learn. 

B—Found in large numbers. 

C—Prey upon others. 


His theory has been impugned 
by many. . 

A—Attacked with criticism. 

B—Helped by encouragement. 
C—Claimed as their own. 

5. Bring me the lexicon. 

A—Dictionary of foreign 
words. 

B—Piece of furniture. 

C—Person in charge. 

6. I helped him without rancour. 
A—No authority. 

B—No bitterness. 

C—No charge. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Nature puzzle. Owl; tern; rat; 
mole ; thrush ; wren ; com'. Flowers give a 
flower. Lily ; violet; rose ; edelweiss ; 
cowslip; orchid—CLOVER. Build these 
towns. Barnstaple; Gravesend ; Taunton; 
Braintree; Ilcndon; Newark. The place 
for a song. Vicar of Bray; Lincolnshire 
Poacher ; Old Kentucky Home ; Mountains 
of Mourne; Eton Boating Song; Men of 
Harlech. Ships in hollies. Clipper ; galley ; 
schooner; galleon ; frigate. Slightly mixed. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth; Little 
children should -be .seen and not heard ; A 
fool and his money are soon parted; Two 
wrongs do not make a right. What am I? 
Catkin. Odd one cut. Shark, all the others 
arc mammals. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B Idyllic means like an idyll, which is a 
short romantic tale of country life. (From 
Greek cidylliun, a little picture.) 

2. B Umbrage is a feeling of of fence. 
(From French ombrage , shadow’, suspicion.) 

3. G Predatory means preying on others. 
(From Latin praedafor, a plunderer.) 

4.. A To impugn is to attack with criticism. 
(From Latin impitgnare , to attack.) 

5, A A lexicon is a dictionary, especially oi 
Greek. (From Greek Icxilcon, pertaining 
to words.) 

6. B Rancour is sour thought: bitterness, 
(From Latin rancor, rancidness.) 
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Two Rugby Internationals 
on Saturday 


The Children’s Newspaper, February 2d, 1959 


fj^wo international matches are 
due to be played on Satur¬ 
day: England v. France, at 
Twickenham, and Scotland v. 
Ireland, at Murrayfield. 

The visit of the Frenchmen to. 
the headquarters of English Rugby 
should provide a thrilling match. 
France have never won the Inter¬ 
national Championship outright, 
but the present team is considered 
to be one of the finest ever to 
represent the country, and has 


For a longer jump 



Parallel bars exercises are given 
to Judy Rowe, Surrey long jump 
champion, at the Croydon 
Sports Arena. 


been unbeaten since last March, 
when England beat them in Paris. 

The two countries have met on 
33 occasions, with 24 victories to 
England, eight to France, and one 
draw. 

The match at Murrayfield, with 
Ireland as visitors, also promises 
to be a staunch battle. Although; 
the Scots lead by 35 victories to 
31 in the series of 69 games be¬ 
tween these old rivals, the Irish¬ 
men have been beaten only once 
by the Scots since the war. 
Murrayfield is indeed a “favourite 
ground ” for the Irish, who, since 
1926, have won ten of their thir¬ 
teen internationals in Scotland. 

Tony O’Reilly, the tall, red- 
haired Irish three-quarter, has 
played four times against the 
Scots, and only once been on the 
losing side. One of the fastest 
players in the game, he has not 
been absent from any Irish XV 
since his first cap in 1955. 

Working for a firm of consul¬ 
tants in Birmingham, he now plays 
for Leicester. It is fully expected 
that he will be invited to join the 
British Lions team for their tour 
of Australia and New Zealand 
during next summer. He was the 
youngest member of the last Lions 
team, in South Africa in 1955, 
but was top try-scorer. 


A wonderful Club for Boys & Girls! 
..gffj NOW’S THE TIME TO JOIN THE 

Children’s 

Booh Club 

It brings you a first-class Book 
every month for ONLY 4 f- 

When you enrol in the Children’s Book Club you join 
thousands of members (all over the world) who enjoy the 
thrill of receiving, each month, a grand book by a 
favourite author. And you, too, will get them for only 
4s. each, instead of the price elsewhere of 9/6, 10/6 or 
more. 

These splendid, full-length Club editions—clearly 
printed—well bound —usually illustrated —are books 
you will be thrilled to read—proud 
to call your own. Members every¬ 
where are amazed at the quality, 
variety and value of these “.junior 
best-sellers ” for only 4s. 1 Now is 
the time to join ! 



FREE 

You can obtain a 
FREEZHEAT 
VACUUM JUG 
free if you enrol 
a friend in the 
Club. Send your 
friend’s name and 
address with 5s. 
(4s. plus Is. post¬ 
age) for the first 
book, mentioning 
this ofl'er, and 
your Freezheat 
jug will be sent to 
you. And when 
you join the Club 
you will receive 
an attractive two-, 
colour Badge and 
a Monthly Maga¬ 
zine free ! 


Owned and con¬ 
trolled by FoyleSy 
the world-famous 
booksellers . 


LOOK AT THESE EXCITING TITLES! 

Recent and forthcoming selections—at only 4s. to members— 
include BIGGLES PRESSES ON by Capt. W. E. Johns (Published 
at 8s. 6d.) ; HORSE IN THE CLOUDS by Helen Griffiths 
(12s. 6d.) ; HORSESHOES AND HANDLEBARS by M. E. 
Atkinson (9s. 6d.) ; THE SECRET RIVER by Katherine 
Pinkerton (10s. 6d.) ; DOWN RIVER by Richard Church 
(12s. 6d.) ; THE FUTURE TOOK US by David Severn (12s. 6d.). 
All wonderful value ! 


FILL IN THIS ENROLMENT FORM TODAY 


To the Children’s Book Club, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 

I wish to join the Children’s Book Club and agree to purchase the selected book issued 
each month to members at a cost of 4/- (postage 1/-). I agree to continue my membership 
for a minimum of six months after which I may cancel when I like. 

* I will pay for selections on receipt. Children’s Newsp.jFeb.59. 

Or if you wish to save time, postage and postal-order 
costs you may send a six months’ subscription of 30s. 

* I enclose 30s. 

* Place V in the space on left, as required. 

Name..... 

(BLOCK LETTERS, TLEASE) 

Address... 


□ 

□ 


Overseas enrolments should be accompanied by an advance subscription. 
Prices as for inland (except South Africa , Australia, New Zealand). 


SWANSEA TOWN F.C. 
HAVE PRODUCED A 
LONG LINE OF WELSH 
INTERNATIONAL 

Footballers, 
the first of 

WHOM WS . Y 


Sporting Flashbacks' 



IVOR 

JONES 


NOR, AN INSIDE-RIGHT, 
PLAYED FDR WALES v. 

England on march ia, 

K)RI, AND WAS JOINED 

by Silly Hole,The 
Swansea outside-right, 

For THE MATCH AGAINST 
IRELAND ON APRIL 9 OF 
The Same year, • • - 


Lacking a centre-forward 
F oe an important match against 
Bristol rovers on April 12,195b, — 
Luton Town directors decided, - 

TWO HOURS BEFORE THE KICK-0F= 
To Give THE place To A 

RESERVE HALF-BACK,; 

JOE PAYNE 

- Joe Scored 10 Goals —which 

REMAINS A FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
RECORD TO THIS DAY. 


( Tow, Two OF NOR 
v Jones'sons are 
in first-class 

FOOTBALL - 

BRYN (NEWPORTC0UNTY\ 
CLIFF (SPURS AND 
WALES). 


This SOFT. PERISCOPE WAS PUT UP 
on the aserdovey golf course 
IN 19B7, Bo That ravers could 
see the Third green -— 

OBSCURED FROM ORDINARY 
VIEW BY SANDHILLS. 



Brian goes on 
bouncing 

0n Saturday and Monday, John 
Candler and Brian Phelps, 
14-year-old British and European 
high-diving champion, will repre¬ 
sent Britain in a two-day diving 
international against France, in 
Paris. They were the winners of 
the trials held recently to select 
the two representatives. 

Brian is also taking up a new 
sport—gymnastics. C N readers 
will remember that Brian’s father 
bought him a trampoline after 
the boy had broken the springs of 
his bed while practising diving. 

Brian is now an expert on this 
bouncing mattress, and in April is 
to compete in the Amateur 
Gymnastics Association’s Cham¬ 
pionships in which the trampoline 
is to be included for the first time. 
There are to be a certain number 
of compulsory figures to perform 
followed by a free-style display of 
acrobatics. This fearless young 
diver should certainly excel at the 
latter. 

The coin decided 

'J’he recent death of Mr. Frank 
Riseley recalls the occasion 
when, in 1904, a Wimbledon semi¬ 
finals was decided by the tbss of a 
coin. 

After 50 games and with the 
score at two sets each the 
exhausted players agreed to toss 
a coin to decide the winner. 
Frank Riseley won, then went on 
to win the All-Comers final. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. Who holds the title of 
Britain’s Best All-Round Cyclist? 

2. Jim Laker plays for Surrey, 
but in which county was he born? 

3. Who is ranked No. 1 English¬ 
man at table tennis? 

4. In which sport was Juan 
Fangio a world champion? 

5. An Irishman in America 
recently won his 28th consecutive 
indoor mile race. Can you name 
him? 

6. What is the difference be¬ 
tween a Canadian canoe and a 
kayak? 

•jsjqSji qonui si pue ‘sbaubd iptM 
p3J9Aoo si aqj usdo ue si 9ou’bd 

ueipcuio -9 ‘Xucpa oiuuoH ’£ 

*5?upFJ jojojv -Ip&97 Xmiqof'‘£ -pjiqs 
-:fjoA 'z •-iajsaop'i jo ‘jawoja usavq ’ * \ 


CHAMPIONS ON ICE 


'J'he world’s leading skaters are 
now gathered at Colorado 
Springs, U.S.A., to take part in, 
this year’s world figure and ice¬ 
dancing championships. 

Firm favourite for the women’s 
title is 19-year-old Carol Heiss, 
champion for the past three years. 
Few skaters can match her com¬ 
bination of grace and athletic 
skill. Her 17-year-old sister 
Nancy is also expected to do well. 

The men’s title seems safe in the 
hands of another American, David 
Jenkins, whose spectacular pro¬ 
gramme earned him the title last 
year. 

Britain's team is David 
Clements, Patricia Pauley, Doreen 

They all had a turn 
at bowling 

The M.C.C. tour continues this 
weekend with the first Test 
against New Zealand, at Christ¬ 
church, a ground on which 
England have never yet lost. 

The last time a Test was played 
on this ground was in March 1951. 
New Zealand batted until tea- 
time on the second day to reach 
417, and England's innings of 550 
lasted just short of 12 hours. 
With no hope of reaching a 
decision every Englishman except 
wicket-keeper Godfrey Evans had 
a turn at bowling during New 
Zealand’s second innings. 


Denny and Courtney Jones. 
Catherine Morris and Michael 
Robinson. 

Our greatest hopes of success lie 
in Doreen Denny and Courtney 
Jones, who will be skating in the 
ice-dancing championships. Since 
1952, when ice-dancing was intro¬ 
duced to the championships, 
Britain has had a monopoly of 
this event. 

Courtney Jones won the title 
last year with June Markham, but 
soon afterwards June became a 
professional. Although Courtney 
and Doreen have been skating to¬ 
gether for only nine months they 
have already won the British and 
European titles., 

On the Run 

JJritain has another world 
champion—but not for one of 
the more familiar British sports. 
This new honour was gained by 
Colin Mitchell, of Little Common, 
Sussex, in the single bobsleigh 
championship on the Cresta Run, 
at St. Moritz. It is the first lime 
Britain has ever won a world 
championship on the Cresta. 

Underwater training 

In the baths at Ilford, Essex, an 
underwater expert. Miss Pauline 
Ady, instructs members of the 
local branch ■ of the Sub Aqua 
Club on how to use their masks 
and breathing tubes. 



Agency, Ltd.; Federation of Rhodesia and Xyasaland, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. February 28, 1959. • - 


















































